FAR FROM THE IRON ROADS

How People Travel in Out-of-the-way Lands

When looking out of the window of an express train thundering along at a
mile a minute, we may wonder how people travel in those parts of the world
where there are no railways. A journey of a hundred miles is nothing by
train, but in some lands it means several days of preparation followed by much
discomfort and fatigue. The late Maharaja of Bhutan had to travel for
seventeen days along the mountain paths of his own country to reach the
Indian frontier when he attended King George V's Durbar at Delhi. In. this
chapter we shall read of the strange animals, queer vehicles and methods of
human back-packing that are used in places where no railways run.

TO-DAY a fast transport plane can
fly across the continent of Australia
from south to north in about a day.
Yet it still takes nearly three months to
bring gold down to the coast from the gold-
fields of the interior of the Great Sandy
Desert of Northwestern Australia. Cara-
vans of camels do all the work of transport
in this barren region. The pack-camel car-
ries a load of three hundred pounds and
will cover about thirty miles a day.

Camels are still the chief carriers over
a very considerable portion oi the earth's
surface. All over North Africa, Arabia,
Persia and Turkestan and through the
desert of Gobi as far as the border of the
Chinese Empire these long-legged, queer-
tempered but wonderfully enduring crea-
tures carry men and merchandise exactly
as they did thousands of years ago.

Afghanistan is a country with few
roads and no railways, and people usually
travel on horses or camels. The wealthy
Afghans and ladies of high degree use a
kind of horse-litter, which is said to be
most comfortable. It consists of a ham-
mock slung under an awning and is fixed
upon poles, the ends of which are attached
to pack-saddles worn by a pair of horses.

The sedan chair in which English ladies
of the eighteenth century went to balls was
carried by two men. A similar chair sur-
vives in the palanquin of the East. It is
a box of bamboo slung upon two poles.
Inside is a chair provided with an awn-
ing to keep off the sun. The poles are so
springy that there is little or no jolting
as the passenger is carried along by two
or four strapping coolies. Palanquins are
used in Madagascar.

In many parts of the East men still
take the place of transport animals. In
spite of railways and motor cars, the
jinricksha is still popular in Japan. It is
a light vehicle fitted with a hood and
built rather like an American phaeton.
The wheels are large but light. The
'ricksha man wears a big straw hat
which looks like a basin turned upside
down, and an odd straw cloak. As he is
accustomed to the work from boyhood,
he thinks nothing of a twenty-mile jour-
ney, and on the level he travels at a good
pace.

The bullock-cart is known in many
parts of the world, and is usually a very
rough and primitive'vehicle drawn at a
pace that rarely exceeds two miles an
hour; but in India there may be seen
well sprung bullock-carts provided with
awnings and drawn by little trotting bul-
locks. The heavy bullock-cart is still used
in northern Spain and Portugal, where it
has wheels made of solid disks of timber
fixed upon wooden axles. In Portugal
the axles are left ungreased, that their
noise may frighten - away evil spirits.
Here at vintage time the grapes are emp-
tied into great vats on wheels which are
drawn to the wine presses by stolid oxen.

Many parts of the world are so moun-
tainous that it is impossible to build rail-
ways or even roads. Everything that
needs to be transported in those districts
must be carried by pack-animals or else
by porters. The mule is the most com-
mon pack-animal because it is sure-footed
and hardy, but in the Himalayan Moun-
tains yaks are sometimes seen, and among
the Andes llamas may be used. Human
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